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curred in the main object of the Buffalo Conven-
tion, that be was as good a Free-Soiler as any of
them, but that the Free-Soil party presented noth-
ing new or valuable, and he did not believe in
Mr. Van Buren.    He then said it was not true
that General Taylor was nominated by the South.,
as charged by the Free-Soilers; but he did not
confess, what was equally true, that Taylor was
nominated  through   fear of  the   South,  as was
shown by his election by Southern votes.    Mr.
Webster's   conclusion was, that  it was safer to
trust a slave-holder, a man without known politi-
cal opinions, and a party which had not the cour-
age of its convictions, than to run the risk of the
election of another Democrat.   Mr. Webster's place
at that moment was at the head of a new party
based on the principles which he had himself for-
mulated against the extension of slavery.    Such a
change might have destroyed his chances for the
presidency, if he had any, but it would have given
him one of the greatest places in American his-
tory and made him the leader in the new period.
He lost his opportunity.    He did not change hia
party, but he soon after accepted the other alter-
native and changed his opinions.

His course once taken, he made the best of it,
and delivered a speech in Faneuil Hall, in which
it is painful to see the effort to push aside slavery
and bring forward the tariff and the sub-treasury.
He scoffed at this absorption in " one idea," and